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this might be won. The lofty ambition of Gelo more than
redeems his tyranny; it was nothing less than the defence of
western civilisation against its deadly foe the Semite, by a
union of the Sicilian Greeks to resist the Carthaginians. The
union was effected, and by the battle of Himera in 480 the
victory was won. Then it was that Gelo was acclaimed by the
Syracusans as their saviour, their benefactor, and their king.1

The true evil of tyrannic was supposed to be most clearly
shown by the necessities of its internal administration. To
create a slavish feeling in the subjects, to sow mistrust amongst
them, to allow no prominent men in the state, to encourage
flatterers, parasites, and espionage, are said to be the character-
istics of the despots;2 elsewhere stress is laid on the blood-
stained character of their rule.3 It is impossible to say whether
these criticisms are really applicable to the earlier tyrannies,
and they are largely due to the later Greek sentiment that
irresponsible must mean evil rule. We hear nothing of general
oppression of the citizens; if we may judge from the case of
the Peisistratidae, taxation seems to have been light: they
collected only one-twentieth of the products of the soil; * and
there are many typical stories which show that it was to the
interest of the tyrants to keep the lower classes contented and
employed.5

More important are the social changes with which they are
credited. The scattered notices of these deserve examination
since, whether consciously pursued with this motive or not,
these reforms had a decidedly political tendency. An inevitable
object of their policy was to raise the depressed portion of the
population at the expense of the dominant section. This
change, probably universal, was most marked where the
distinction between classes was a national one. Hence the
fame of Cleisthenes's reforms at Sicyon. His hatred of the
memory of Adrastus, the Dorian hero, his suppression of the
Homeric recitals, and his alteration of the tribe-names,6 were
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